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ABSTRACT 

Intended for parents of infants and preschoolers with 
visual impairments, this booklet encourages parent involvement in all 
aspects of educational programming for their children and provides 
guidelines for selection of a suitable program. The first section 
examines the stresses involved during transitions from one program to 
another. Parents are urged to be active members of the child's 
educational team by making observations, creating a "snapshot' 1 of the 
child for the team, identifying what the family thinks is important, 
keeping records, planning for meetings, and dealing effectively with 
professionals. The relationship of program choice to the overall 
family situation is noted. General and specific guidelines in 
selecting a program are addressed, including general atmosphere; 
social environment; physical environment; learning environment; and 
specific features of infant programs, preschool programs, and 
kindergarten programs. Specific guidelines are also offered to help 
evaluate a program from the child's point of view. These include 
looking at the learning environment, teacher competency, and 
transition issues. Also included are some suggestions for helping the 
child during the first few weeks of a new program. (DB) 
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Introduction.; . ' . ■ 

All parents face many decisions about their children: 
what to allow them to do, which schools to choose. ■ 
an^tfiat limits to set. As a parent' of a child witfi a 
visual Impairment, you face many additional 
■ decisions and: must find. different ways of doing 
things. Your child may first go to- programs for 
jftfait^:^ later:- for preschoolers.. before entering 

• Kindergarten, the aim of this booklet is to help you 
select the program you think is best for your child. 
:*r.d to help you during transitions. This booklet^ 
tocuses on how you select a program rather than on 
vtays of locating a program in your particular _ , 
community. How you find and use resources will 
depend on where you live. • 

• feborah Chen. Ph.D. 
Mary Ellen McCann. '.'.A. 
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Final thoughts 



Transition means giving up something comfortable and familiar, 
and getting used to something new. Transition is an ongoing 
process which can be stressful, especially v/hen the change 
involves relationships with people who work closely with you and 
your child. 

Your child's life will be marked by several significant transitions, 
such as changing from an infant to a preschool program, and 
graduating from preschool and entering kindergarten. Each of 
these transitions opens up new opportunities for learning, and 
marks an important step in your child's development. 

Deaiing with feelings 

Accomplishing something new is very satisfying. Doing 
something that one has never done before can be exciting, but 
not knowing what's going to happen is also a bit scary. Some 
parents find the transition from one program to another to be a 
difficult and emotional time. They may experience anger, 
disappointment, guilt, depression, and anxiety — especially i r it is 
hard to find the program they want. These feelings may be 
related to the family s separation from a familiar program, from 
trusted staff, from a comfortable routine, from seeing other 
parents regularly, and from earlier expectations of the child. 
These are natural feelings that come with saying good-bye, and 
with making changes. Transition is an ongoing process in your 
child's education. 

Not finding the right program is extremely frustrating. Some 
programs may not meet all your expectations or provide the 
service* your child needs. Finding a program that is right for your 
child can be hard work and a complicated process. Even when 
the program seems perfect, you may have mixed feelings about the 
change. It can be hard to leave an old program, or lose the 
personal attention from trusted people. But, most of all, it means 
starting over once again. At first it may seem very confusing — 
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Everyone involved can have mixed 
feelings about the change 
to a new program. 



there are new forms to fill out, different services to find out 
about, new words to understand, and different ways of getting 
what your child needs. 

Everyone involved can have mixed feelings about the change to a 
new program. Staff from the old program may feel protective of 
you and your child, especially if they don't know the staff at the 
new program. Sometimes programs have different approaches 
and the old staff may not agree with the new program's approach. 

Children also have feelings about changing programs. Some 
dislike changes in routines and do not take easily to new people 
or new things. In a new program, your child will have to get used 
to a different routine, new people, different toys, and unfamiliar 
activities. In the first few weeks your child may behave differently 
and may even seem to forget things he or she knew how to do. In 
time, your child will adjust to the new program, and the new 
staff will become familiar with him. 

It is a good idea to prepare your child for the transition by 
visiting the new program ahead of time, and by talking about the 
new school and the people there. You can also stay in your child's 



classroom for a little while on the first day. This visit not only 
provides security for your child, it presents an opportunity for 
you to get to know the new program. 

Parents need to get used to a different program too. As your child 
gets older, your contact with program staff will change. For 
instance, infant programs usually provide home visits while most 
preschools do not. Preschool programs typically involve more 
parent participation than do kindergartens. Compared to infant 
programs, preschools and kindergartens focus more on the child 
and less on the family. You may welcome less involvement with 
your child's program, or you may miss the close contact. 

As a parent, you may have many immediate concerns about a 
new program... 

Where is the new program located? 

Does it have appropriate equipment and resources? 

Will the staff like my child? 

Will they know how to teach my child? 

How will the other children react to my child? 

What will my child learn? 

Will I like the program? 

How will the staff react to me? 

How will my child react to the new program? 




How will the otner 
children react to my 
child? 




It helps to talk to other parents who have already gone through 
what you are about to; it helps to know about your choices, and 
it helps to talk about your concerns. You can cope with program 
changes by: 

Knowing what to expect when your child graduates from a 
program; 

Learning about programs in your community; 
Identifying what kind of program your child needs; 
Being aware of what is important for your family. 

Deciding what to do is not always a simple task, and making a 
decision can be complicated. Parents often wonder if they are 
making the right choice. Some parents may put off making a 
decision because they are afraid of making the wrong one. It 
helps to know that you can always change your mind: Trust your 
instincts. 



What parents can do 

As your child's best advocate, you are the person who can make a 
real difference in planning your child's education. Talk to 
everyone: family members, other parents, and professionals. 



Compared 
to infant 
programs, 
preechoole and 
kindergartene 
focue more on the 
child and leee on 
the family. 
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Use the resources in your community. Contact your local 
educational service agency or private agencies serving children 
with visual impairments and get information about programs and 
services. Find someone who can answer your specific questions. 
Talk to the professionals (for example, doctors, educators, social 
workers, and psychologists) who already know your child and ask 
for their program recommendations. If you don't understand the 
answers, don t hesitate to ask for further explanations. 



What aueetione to sek 

Use your family's priorities and concerns to develop your 
questions. 

Questions to ask other parents.. . 

How old is your child and where is the school? 

What is your child's vision loss? 

What kinds of services is he or she getting? 

How do the other children get along with your child? 

How is your child doing? 

What is different about the new program? 

What do you like? 

What do you dislike or would like to change? 

Questions to ask professionals... 

What programs are available in our area? 
What kinds of assessments do these programs require? 
What kinds of services should I ask for? 
How would my child get to these programs? 
Do I have to pay for these i 

services? 
When should I start 

looking for a new 

program? 
What do I need to do to 

start the transition 

process? 



Talk to the professionals who 
already know your child 
and aek for their program 
recommendations. 
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an active member of your 
child's educational team 



You are the most important member of any team planning an 
educational program for your child. Your knowledge and your 
family's concerns and goals should be the main focus in making 
decisions about programs. 

The teams members can include teachers, specialists, 
administrators, family members, and other important people in 
your child's education. A high quality program recognizes that a 
parent is the most important adult in a child's life and the most 
important team member. It helps to work with professionals who 
can provide information, assistance, and support during your 
child's transition to a new program. 



You are the moet important 
member of any team planning 
an educational program for 
your child. 





A physical therapist for very young children is 
trained to address motor problems which 
influence developmental skills needed in daily 
life, locomotion, and play. 



Selecting and planning a program 
for your child involves working with 
professionals from various 
specialties. With these specialists, 
you will assess your child's strengths 
and needs, develop instructional 
goals, and determine which services 
are nec^sary. These professionals 
include: 

An eariy crMhccd teacher trained to work with very young 
children to provide learning experiences specific to this age group. 

A tsacr.er cr ciiaren with visual impairments trained to meet 
the unique educational needs of these children. This teacher may 
also be an early childhood specialist. 

An orientation ar\d mobility specialist who develops skills in 
safe and independent mobility in the environment. 

A social v/crter who provides information and assistance in 
obtaining community resources, as well as guidance and 
counseling for families. 

A rsvr-ciosist who is responsible for developmental assessments 
and may also provide the same services as a social worker. 

An omtr.aimoloaist who is a medical doctor specializing in the 
diagnosis and treatment of eye diseases. Treatment may include 
surgery, medications, eye glasses and contact lenses. 

An optometrist who is not a medical doctor but a specialist in 
assessing functional vision, treating vision problems, and 
prescribing contact lenses and eye glasses. 

An czcucauor\a\ or physical therapist for very young children 
trained to address motor problems which influence 
developmental skills needed in daily life, locomotion, and play. 

- "*'jr£f c snvsician who monitors the child's health and 
medical needs and provides information on precautions and 
limitations. 



The team members may accept various responsibilities depending 
on their training and the programs expectations. The exact 
number of people on the team will vary according to your child's 
needs and the community resources available. 

It is helpful to designate one person to coordinate the different 
services your child may need, and who can keep an eye on your 
child s total program. You may want to reserve this responsibility 
for yourself, or you may feel that a teacher or other staff member 
should have the job. It is important to identify just how much 
you and your family can do and to find help when you need it. 
You can manage a seemingly overwhelming task by making a list 
of what you need to do, then make a step-by-step plan of action. 
If you do a little bit at a time, it will be easier :o complete the task 

The key word is preparation. Get everything together beforehand 
that you 11 need when you talk about your child. 



Step 1. Making observations 

Everyday activities offer the best opportunity for observing your 
child's behavior because she is in a comfortable and familiar 
situation v^ith people she trusts. As you watch her going about 
her daily activities, ask yourself: 

What is she doing to communicate? 
What does she need help with? 
What can she do by herself? 
What does she dislike? 
What does she like? 



-i 



Observe. . 



What happens during meals? 
What does he like to play with? 
How does he use touch and hearing? 
How does he react to new situations? 
How is he involved in family activl :ies? 
If he has low vision ability, how does he use it? 

You know how your child behaves at home and what he can do 
in a familiir and comfortable environment. Thi* nost important 
information should be shared with your childV educational team. 
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of your cnWd 

As a parent, you can provide the 
team with the best picture of your 
child. The following questions will 
help you develop an accurate 
picture... 



"She needs to 
use a epoon to 
feed herself, and 
neede to 
participate in 
group activities." 



Who is your child and what is her personality? 
What does she like? 
What does she dislike? 
What are your child's strengths and talents? 
What are your child's educational needs? 

"She likes being 
around people, 
loves playing on 
the monkey 
bars, and loves 
to sing." 



5tep 3. \derXvN\r\q wn*t .?'jr 
family thinke is \mpcri3'~ 

Each family has specific priorities and concerns for their child. 
It is important for you to identify what your family thinks is 
important for your child, what works for your family, and what 
definitely does not. Use the following questions to develop goals 
for your child. 



"Joanne is a 
playful, active, little 
girl who likes to be 
with other children, 
and gets easily 
upset by changes ir 
her schedule/' 




What are your dreams? 

//ant Zaw.cn to nave ecrre 



•"**a& r t^e neignbornood. v 



What are your fears? 

.vorry tnat ctner zr.Ware" ;.? y z l.<f ^ " 

What goals do you want educational programs to work on? 

••! tnirv< £amen neeae to \e&" r *cw to r.ny witn ctner 



•\\are~. \ //art us to ccnce":-':? c 
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5zev 4, \eev\r\q records 

Always request copies of evaluations, medical reports, and 

other educational information on your child. 
Keep records up-to-date. 

Organize records so you can find information easily. For 
example, use a binder with specific sections for medical 
reports, immunization records, educational assessments, 
your observations, goals for your child, and any other 
information you think important. 

Step 5. Planning for meetings 

It is important to participate in meetings during the transition 
from one program to another. This is a time to recognize what 
you and your child have accomplished and to look forward to 
new experiences. Familiar program staff can prepare you for what 
to expect, help you handle paperwork and other details, and 
introduce you to the professionals who will be working with your 
child. Program staff should inform you of your child's 
educational rights and what services should be made available to 
him. Practices will vary depending on where you live and what 
laws your country has. For example, in the United States, federal 
law (Public Law 99-457 and Public Law 94-142) requires free 
and appropriate education for children with disabilities. 

Going to a meeting can be anxiety provoking. Sometimes 
professionals use terms you may not understand. Because there 
are so many professionals at these meetings, you may feel very 
alone. 

Things to do... 

Invite someone (a friend or family member) to go with you 

to the meeting. 
Get your records together and remember to take them. 
List the learning opportunities your child needs. 
List what services you want a program to provide for 

your child. 

Ask for explanations of any reports or specific words or terms 
you dont understand. 




Develop a list of questions to ask at meetings... 

What are the results of the latest educational assessments on 

your child? 
What are the recommendations? 
Do you agree with the assessment results and 

recommendations? 
What other information do you want to share about your 

child? 

What services will be provided in the new program? 
What can you do at home to help your child make an easy 
entry into the new program? 



5tep 6. Dealing with pwfeee\om\e 

Parents meet many professionals who provide services in a 
supportive and caring manner. These specialists ask questions, 
listen to concerns, and treat parents with respect. 

Helpful professionals can include... 

The ophthalmologist who takes the time to ask for parent 
observations and explains the diagnosis in everyday language. 

The child© teacher who attends a 
transition meeting and provides the 
parents with support and information. 

T^e eoc\a\ //or<er who respects the 
parents point of view and assists the 
family in solving problems. 

Professionals should explain their 
reports in a clear fashion, ask parents for 
their opinions and observations, answer 
^ questions that parents may have, and listen carefiilly when others 

ophthalmologist provide information. These professionals are helpful to families 
and are true team members. 

On the other hand, some professionals use terms that others do 
not understand. They do not include parents in their discussion, 
tend to not pay attention to reports, and hurry in and out of 
meetings. It takes a lot of energy to deal with these difficult 
professionals and get the information you need. As a parent, 
remember that you have the right to ask and have your questions 
answered, to have your opinions heard, and to do what you think 
is best for your child. 




Here are some difficult experiences and some 
ways to deal with them. . . 

"l am Urea of all these crcteee\cr.a\e> zew^o me wnat to ao 
with my child— like Or. £now-ftoll. ^.2. i decide* to call 
myself Anna Garcia. *M.E..fbr Parent .vith the Most 
Experience. 

Some professionals are helpful and supportive. Others can be 
intimidating and insensitive. Experiences with know-it-all people 
can leave one feeling uninformed and afraid to make decisions. 
Being fully prepared with your questions and concerns about 
your child will help motivate professionals to give you 
information that will be useful in helping your child. If some of 
them do not recognize the importance of your role, be sure to 
remind them. 

;i < came to aet information on now tc r.ew my child— mot to 
near tnat sne is mentally retzraea. 

Some professionals are insensitive and don't know how to 
communicate with families. A diagnostic label is only helpful if it 
provides access to services your child needs. Ask for an 
explanation of any label, what it means in terms of services, and 
what you can do to help your child. 

"janeys teacher wants me to 
worK on puzzles with her. She 
nates puzziss. 1 k ate puzzles, 
and none of tne cvrer <ids 
like ruzzies. Hus ■ ;jst "aver r 

mm 

naa time." 

When a professional recommends 
an activity that does not fit your 
family's preferences or schedule, 
be sure to find out why this 
particular activity is important. 
Explain why it does not work and 
then develop other activities 
which will meet the same goals. 

have the right to ask and 
have your questions answered. 
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**; war.z rer zz-ter.a 3 reau.zr creez-~cc\ vut vs scnooi 
*&\jcrc\o$\ez e>3\d :V« ve a^yq ^er z^e ececiiWzee eer/\ce* 
tnat ere "eeae." 

There is a balance between your family values and the services 
your child needs. Let the professionals know your child will need 
specialized services and work with them so they provide services 
in the setting you choose. 

"No one at the meeting aeKea me wnat I wanted for Billy. I 
felt invisible and the scnooi starr maae all the decisions. 

No decisions about your child's educational program should be 
made without your input and agreement. Be prepared before 
meetings with your list of questions, concerns, and priorities. 

• £ ~ £ -r r ^ ^z?z' ? z^t: z:\\YsZ$ zvo\jZ _ r .E. : .E r . Dir. -Ar. 3h0 
more i ?tters tra^ ; could <eerr ~c .v;tr." 

Ask questions when you don t understand. Asking questions is a 
way to learn and a sign of interest and involvement. 

"That teacner said my overproteetiveness would interfere 
with Marys development. 

Parents are supposed to be protective of their young children. Ask 
the teacher what she means by overprotective, and determine how 
you can work together to provide the learning opportunities that 
are important for your child's development. 

"it reaiiv ir<e ™t wrf i overyear rrofessicrals saying one c r 
thoee Jirrisuiv parents. 

Historically, it is those 
difficult parents who have 
been leaders in establishing 
services that are needed by 
children with impairments. 
Being an active member of 
your child's team is one 
way to make sure your 
child's educational needs 
are met. 



Let the profeeeionaie know 
your child will need 
epecialized eervicee. 
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Early childhood special education programs use the terms family- 
centered, family-focused, or family-guided to encourage a true 
partnership with families. This attitude is based on legislation in 
the United States which recognizes the important role the family 
plays in a young child's development. A child is part of a family, 
and what affects one member also influences the rest of the 
family. It is very important to find out what is going to work for 
you and your family in selecting a program for your child. 

Families have different cultures, languages, values, and beliefs. 

Research has shown that educational programs are most 

successful when they are related to the priorities and concerns of 

each family. 

Think about program choices from vour family's point of view... 

Where do other children in your family go to school? 

Is it important for the child who is visually impaired to go to 

the same school with his brothers and sisters? 
What are your family's concerns about transportation to 

school? 

What type of school program does your family value? 
How involved does your family want to be in the school 

program? 
Who pays for the program? 



Think about what ie important 
to your family. 




One way to identify what is important to your family is by 
completing this sentence: It would make a big difference if.. . For 
example, It would make a big difference if Maria would play outside 
with kids in the neighborhood. The best way for Maria to make 
friends in the neighborhood is to go to the same school. However, 
because she is totally blind, she will need to learn how to play 
with other children, participate in games, and get around in the 
neighborhood. If she goes to the neighborhood school she will 
need specialized services to develop these skills. 

Balance your choices between family values and your child's 
educational needs. Consider your child's strengths, special talents, 
and specific learning needs. Trust your instincts! 



Would it be more 
advantaqeoue for 
your Child to be in the 
neighborhood echool or in a 
epeciaiized program? 




As a parent, you know your child better than anyone else. You are 
the expert on your child and you know the kind of program your 
child needs. It is important to get information on all possible 
choices before making your decision. 

Programs serving very young children with visual impairments 
include infant programs, preschools, and kindergarten classes run 
by private or public agencies. These programs may serve both 
sighted children and those with visual impairments, or be 
designed specifically for groups of children with impairments. 
Regardless of the program you select, consider the specialized 
services your child requires. These services may include, but are 
not limited to, orientation and mobility, speech and language 
therapy, occupational or physical therapy, low vision training, 
and braille instruction. 

Programs vary depending on location and resources. In 
particular, infant programs are set up in a variety of ways. Some 
provide home visits, others have a program at a center, and some 
offer a combination of both. In most infant programs there is an 
emphasis on working with the family to promote the child's 
development. Some infant programs also offer a number of 
support services such as referral to other agencies or parent 

support groups, as well as a 
trained professional to listen 
to your concerns and help 
you deal with them. Infant 
programs also provide 
opportunities to meet other 
families and gain specific 
information about parenting 
an infant with a visual 
impairment. 



Consider the specialized 
eervicee your child requires 
euch ae braille instruction. 




Sometimes you might be able to create the best program for your 
child by combining your choices. For example, some children 
with visual impairments attend a neighborhood preschool for 
sighted children in the morning and a special preschool in the 
afternoon. 

Be creative in developing your child's program. By combining 
several options, you may be able to create a program that not 
only meets your child needs but benefits other children as well. 
Again, trust your instincts. 



Where to start 

First, make a list of die learning experiences you want for your 
child... 



Playing with other children 
Developing orientation and mobility skills 
Developing self help skills 
Developing communication skills 




Next, make a list of the services 
your child will need to develop 
specific skills... 

Orientation and mobility 
Speech and language therapy 
Physical or occupational 

therapy 
Low vision training 
Pre-braille or braille 

instruction 



Hand strength is developed 
through pre-bra\\\e activities. 
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Find out what infant programs, preschools, or kindergartens are 
available and decide which ones to visit. When you visit the 
programs, keep these questions in mind... 

What does the program have to offer my child? 
How will they provide the services my child needs? 
What are the staff qualifications? 
How many adults and children are in the room? 
Can I picture my child with these children? 
How are families involved in the program? 



It helps to have someone with you to compare notes— another 
parent who knows your child can be helpful. You can also 
consider asking your child's present teacher, a family member, or 
friend to go with you. 

It doesn't take long to 
get an impression of a 
program and staff. 
There are times when 
you will feel perfecdy 
at home in a 
classroom — it can be 
comfortable 
interesting, and 
exciting. In other 

classrooms, you may 

feel uncomfortable or 

bored. Pay attention to 

your feelings. Try to 

figure out why you 

reacted in different 

ways to various 

classrooms. 



Orientation and mobility 
ekiile arc developed 
through the 
uee of a cane. 
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What to look for 

Programs have basic characteristics which indicate that your child 
will be safe and cared for, yet encouraged to explore and learn. 
During your visits, be aware of the following. 




5oc\a\ environment 

Parents are welcome participants 
Parents feel comfortable asking questions 
Children have opportunities for turn taking and 

choice making 
The staff: 

listen 

value parents as pan of the team 

are open to new ideas 

enjoy being with children 

are warm and affectionate with children 

interact frequently with the children and 

use names 
explain what is going to happen 
describe what is happening 



The physical 
environment 
neede to Include 
age appropriate 
furniture. 



Physical environment 

Well-lit, organized, and colorful room 
Age appropriate furniture and play equipment 
Safe, established, well-defined activity areas 
Enough room for the number of children 
Easily accessible toys and materials 




Learning environment 

Learning environments for infants, preschoolers, and 
kindergarraers are not the same because the children are at 
different levels of development. The social and educational 
environment will vary in each program. 



Infant proararr.e 

Adults engage infants in activities 
Adults encourage infant communication 
Infants are encouraged to play with toys 
Infants participate in brief, 
structured activities 



~reecncc\ programs 

The routine includes structured 

and free play activities 
Language experiences include 

ways to express feelings and 

solve problems 
Activities include hands-on 

experiences such as making 

cookies 

Activities stress cooperative and 

imaginative play, such as 

blocks and dress up 
Activities include messy play and creative 

experiences such as fingerpainting 
Self-help skills are taught, such as washing hands, 

toileting, and putting toys away 



Freechoc 
programe neec 
to include meee^ 
play and creat\v< 
experiencee 



Activitiee ehould include hande-on 
experiences. 




The purpose of many kindergarten programs is to prepare 
children for school by developing preacademic skills and by 
requiring cooperation with conventional classroom rules. 

Kindergarten skills include: 

Increased independence in completing tasks 
Following directions 

Following classroom rules such as standing in line 

and raising hands 
Participation in structured group activities 
Participation in reading, writing, and number 

readiness activities 



Questions about a new program. . . 

How will my child get there? 

When does school start and end? 

What is the school calendar and vacation times? 

What is the teachers name? 

Who is the program administrator? 

Who do I contact if I have questions? 

What is a typical daily schedule? 

How do I communicate with the teacher when I need to? 
Is there an after-school program, such as extended daycare? 



Kindergarten skille include 
following rules euch ae 
standing in line. 
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The unique learning 
' \jouY\q- c\\\\c 
visual imp; 



Whatever program you choose, it should be able tc 
your child's specific learning needs and build on he 
and talents. 

The following questions can help evaluate a progrs 
child's point of view. . . 

The learning ewronment 

Close your eyes. What do you hear? Will your 
to get information in this classroom? Is it I 
it be a confusing environment for paying s 
for listening to directions? 
Are there opportunities for your child to devel 
skills? These skills include identifying whe 
from, recognizing different sounds, and ui 
the meaning of sounds and words. 
How many children and adults are in the roo; 
Do the toys and materials encourage touch ar 
Do toys make sounds and have different texti 
Whenever possible, are real objects used inste 
Is the lighting appropriate (e.g., minimal glar 

child's vision needs? 
Is contrast maximized to encourage 
your child's use of vision in the 
classroom environment? For 
example, is playdough placed on 
a tray of contrasting color? 



Real objects need to be 
used in place of pictures. 
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Does the environment encourage your child to develop 
orientation and mobility skills? For example, are there 
landmarks to help orient your child and are routes safe 
and accessible? 

Does the environment encourage exploration and active 
participation in classroom activities? For example, do the 
children know where to find toys and materials? 

Does the classroom provide opportunities for developing 
tactile discrimination and braille reading skills? These 
considerations include handling familiar objects, 
touching various materials and textures, and using braille 
books and labels in the classroom. 

Teacher competency 

Does the teacher have realistic expectations of the children? 
Does the teacher give adequate time to complete activities? 
Is the teacher responsive to individual needs? 
Does the teacher adapt activities when necessary? 
Does the teacher encourage children to use a hands-on 

approach to develop concepts and stimulate learning? 
Does the teacher encourage children to actively participate in 

the classroom routine? 



Transition questions 

The infant program 

What services does my child need? 

What services are available? 

What is expected of me in an infant program? 

What will my child learn? 

If available, do I want home visits? 

If available, do I want a program at a center? 

Are there other families I can talk to? 
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Transition from infant to preschool programs 

When is it time to begin thinking about a 

preschool program? 
What are our familys values, concerns and 
priorities about preschool experiences? 
What do children learn in preschool and how 
is that different from an infant program? 
When should I plan to visit preschool 

programs? 

What preschool programs are available? 

What services do they provide? 

What other services will my child need? 

Are there specific entrance requirements for preschool? 

How will I be involved in my child's preschool program? 




Transition from preschool to kindergarten programs 

When is it time to think about kindergarten programs? 
What are my familys values, concerns, and priorities about 

kindergartens? 
What do children learn in kindergarten and how is 

chat different from preschool? 
What does my child need to know to be successful 

in kindergarten? 
When is it time to visit kindergartens? 
What kindergarten programs are available? 
WHat services do they provide? 
What other services will my child need? 

i 
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Handling the first few weeks 



Getting settled into a new program can be comforting. Meeting 
other parents and making new friends is very supportive. You 
may experience a sense of freedom, especially if you are not with 
your child all day. Finally, you have time to relax and pay 
attention to other things you want to do. 

However, the first few weeks in a new program may be hectic for 
everyone. It takes time to setde into a familiar routine. You may 
feel somewhat overwhelmed while you and your child get used to 
a new schedule. Most parents worry when their child goes to 
school for the first time. The school bus may be late or not show 
up at all. The new staff may not write notes as regularly as the 
old staff, or may ask questions that you think they should know 
if they have read reports on your child. In time, the bus schedule 
will be worked out, your child will adjust to the new program, 
the new staff will become familiar with your child, and you will 
become comfortable with your child being goi^ for part of the day. 

What you can do... 

Be sure you know who to call in case of transportation 
problems. 

Help your child feel comfortable with the new program by 
talking in a positive way about the new teacher, activities, 
and children. 

Invite communication by writing a note to the teacher, 
asking questions about how your rhild is doing, and by 
sharing helpful tips about working with your child. 

Talk to someone who can listen to your concerns and feelings 
about the first few weeks. 

Once your child is enrolled in a new program, you can be 
involved in different ways. At school, you might participate in 
the classroom and in other program activities, or volunteer your 
special talents. In this way, you will become familiar with the 
school, and your help and ideas will improve the program. 
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It is quite an accomplishment when your child completes an 
infant or preschool program. At each transition, it is important to 
congratulate yourself and your family on having achieved a 
milestone in your child's development. 

Parents have different ways of handling the transition process. 
Some parents want to be actively involved, attend meetings, and 
visit all available programs. Others may prefer to make only a few 
visits, while some parents may leave the decision making to 
professionals. 

How involved you want to be will depend on your family's 
concerns, priorities, and level of energy. Your participation may 
vary at each transition. Trust your instincts. 



In time, your child will adjuet to 
the new program, the new etaff 
will become familiar with your 
child, and you will become 
comfortable with your child being 
gone for part of the day. 
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